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La Guerre de Sept Arts. Histoire Diplomatique et Militaire. Tome IV. 
By Eichard Waddington. Paris [1908]. pp. viii, 637. 

This volume bears no date on the title-page, but the preface is dated 
October 28, 1907. The second and third volumes of the same work 
appeared in 1904, and the first in 1899. A year or two earlier than 
the last-mentioned date the same author published " Louis XV et le 
Eenversement des Alliances," which is virtually an introduction to this 
monumental treatise on the Seven Years' War. Since the earlier 
volumes have not been reviewed in this magazine it may not be super- 
fluous to suggest that a review of the first may be found in the American 
Historical Review, V. 339, and of the second and third in the same 
periodical, X. 397. Most of the criticisms of the author's style and merit, 
both favorable and unfavorable, in the reviews of the earlier volumes 
apply equally well to this. His reputation is too well known to need 
extended comment. He stands very near the forefront of present day 
historical scholarship in Prance. In the volume under review he shows 
a vivid and entertaining narrative style. He is especially happy in his 
transitional sentences. He carries his account of a particular campaign 
or negotiation forward to a convenient stopping place and then goes back 
and brings up a contemporaneous one without any effort on the reader's 
part, thus handling complex related movements in detail with perfect 
clearness. 

The elaborate thoroughness with which the subject is treated is sug- 
gested by the fact that this entire volume is devoted to the years 1760 
and 1761. Of the eleven chapters into which the volume is divided the 
first six, covering nearly 400 pages, deal with military events, and the 
last five, covering a little less than 250 pages, with diplomatic incidents. 
In the first chapter, entitled " Landshut and Liegnitz," the author 
gives a clear, detailed, and interesting account of the midsummer cam- 
paign centering around the decisive conflicts at these two places. He 
shows that the petulance of Frederick the Great manifested in his too 
severe criticism of Fouque's inactivity was largely responsible for the 
latter's giving battle at Landshut against such fearful odds that defeat 
was inevitable. Frederick's remorse for his needless sacrifice of his old 
friend and general and the consequent weakening of the Prussian posi- 
tion in Silesia caused him suddenly to leave Dresden, where he had been 
operating against the Austrian Marshal Daun, and hasten toward Silesia. 
Daun, adopting the views of the Court at Vienna, left Dresden to pursue 
the Prussian King and ordered Laudon, the victor of Landshut, to con- 
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centrate the Austrian forces at Liegnitz. After several days' advance 
Frederick as suddenly abandoned his plans and turned on Dresden. 
Daun, after some hesitation, followed him back. After several days' 
siege a vigorous sortie of the Austrians defeated the Prussians. Inex- 
plicable Austrian hesitation allowed Frederick to recover himself and 
again hasten off towards Silesia. Again the Austrians pursued, the 
hostile armies moving as if under the same command. It was a race 
for Liegnitz. The two arriving at almost the same time, Frederick was 
compelled to give battle to the united Austrian armies fully twice as 
numerous as his own. But in spite of the fearful odds he won and was 
thereby enabled to effect a junction with the army of his brother, Prince 
Henry, before Breslau, and so prevent the union of the Austrians with 
their somewhat tardy Russian allies approaching Breslau from the east. 
In the 75 pages which the author devotes to this chapter he gives enough 
of those interesting details without which the recital of military events 
is tedious and unprofitable. 

In a similar manner the second chapter treats of the combined Eussian 
and Austrian capture and occupation of Berlin, and of the related move- 
ments; the third chapter deals with the campaign of Torgau, the last 
great pitched battle of the war; the fourth studies De Broglie's campaign 
in Hesse-Cassel ; and the fifth, the struggle about Clostercamp, on the 
lower Rhine. The sixth is an interesting and sufficiently detailed account 
of the death-throes of French domination in Canada, ending with the 
capitulation of Montreal. The author brings out in strong contrast the 
heroic resistance of the unaided Canadians and the culpable negligence 
and imbecility of Louis XV and his ministers. 

The military portions of the earlier volumes have been severely criti- 
cised on the ground that they are too elaborate to appeal to the general 
reader and not technical enough to satisfy the student of military science 
and tactics. A careful reading of the chapters just mentioned can hardly 
fail to lead one to agree with the criticism. It is perhaps unfortunate 
for the author that since about the time his great work was projected 
the public has been more than usually interested in international peace 
conferences, disarmament proposals, arbitration agreements, and other 
projects for doing away with war. During the same time teachers of 
history have been pretty generally condemning the disproportionate 
attention formerly given to military history. There may be a reversion ; 
but until that occurs the author must expect comparatively few readers 
for his military chapters. It will always be convenient, however, for 
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the student who is particularly interested in this period to have available 
such an exhaustive treatise of the campaigns of this war. 

No such criticism can be made on the diplomatic part of the author's 
work. The study of diplomacy is coming more and more into favor. 
Chapter seven, which begins this portion, is devoted to the radical changes 
in British policy, due to the accession of George III, with his extravagant 
notions of the royal prerogative, his hatred for Pitt, and his unaccount- 
able subservience to his Scotch favorite, Bute. The ministers were so 
divided among themselves that the only way they could be brought 
together was through the good offices of Viry, the clever and officious 
Sardinian minister at London. The beginning of the changed relations 
between the courts of London and Madrid are discussed in this chapter. 
The accession of Charles III brought new vigor to the Spanish court. 
He presented a long list of grievances. Pitt's reply was tardy and unsat- 
isfactory. Then came an imperious demand for satisfaction. Pitt 
retorted in a similar tone and relations became strained. At the same 
time, as Pitt suspected, Choiseul's advances at Madrid were being wel- 
comed. The 45 pages of this chapter show that the author is as much at 
home in handling the maneuvers of diplomats as of generals. 

In a similar manner chapter eight deals with Choiseul's long and only 
partially satisfactory attempts to induce Austria and Eussia to agree to a 
basis for a general pacification which would be satisfactory to Prance. 
Chapter nine studies the extended but futile negotiations between Pitt 
and Choiseul for a separate peace in 1761. Chapter ten is a study of the 
rupture of the negotiations for separate settlements between the various 
combatants, and of the successful issue of the negotiations between 
Prance and Spain. Chapter eleven, the last of the volume, studies this 
family compact and the influence it had on the rupture between England 
and Spain. 

Less space might profitably have been devoted to discussion of such of 
these negotiations as came to naught, e. g., those of chapter nine and part 
of ten. Such can not be said, however, of those discussed in chapters 
seven and eleven, which had such far-reaching positive results. 

The author has drawn his material for both the military and diplo- 
matic chapters almost wholly from documentary sources found in the 
archives of the various countries interested. He quotes freely from these 
sources and always cites his authorities. There are very few pages 
without citations and some pages contain many. The footnotes contain 
scarcely any matter other than citations of authorities. The numerous 
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and lengthy quotations are incorporated in the body of the page and in 
regular type. Herein M. Waddington has subjected himself to the most 
seiious criticism that can be passed upon his work. There is seldom a 
page without a quotation, and many pages contain several each, and not 
a few are almost entirely quoted. In such cases the author's work is 
scarcely more than stringing together fragments of thoughts from others. 
It must be admitted that he has done it in a very skilful manner. But 
still it is often disconcerting. Had he made the body of the page wholly 
or almost wholly his own work, summarizing briefly only the essential 
thought of the documents, he would have saved much time for the reader 
and much space for the publisher. In the space thus saved he could have 
quoted from the same documents at much greater length by throwing the 
quotations into smaller type in the footnotes. This would have been 
better both for the general reader, who would not then have been com- 
pelled to wade through the documents, and for the special student, who 
would probably wish more of some documents. 

William E. Manning. 

Neutral Rights and Obligations in the Anglo-Boer War. By Robert 
Granville Campbell. Published in the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies. The Johns Hopkins Press : Baltimore. 1908. pp. 149. 

Adhering strictly to his title the author has arranged a mass of ma- 
terial in a most logical and readable manner. He never loses sight of 
the relative importance of the incidents to which he refers, and while 
he avoids frequent and tiresome quotations he indicates the sources 
from which he has gathered his information, so that the scholar or the 
statesman may use them to get at more detailed information about any 
particular subject relating to the war. 

The first chapter speaks of the neutrality of the United States. Mr. 
Campbell goes into some detail about the representation of British in- 
terests by Mr. Crum, the American consul at Pretoria, and, after his 
resignation, the sending of Secretary Hay's son to take his place. 

Speaking of the possibility of European intervention he says (page 11) : 

Moreover, it was authoritatively stated that any concerted European interven- 
tion would not meet with favor in Washington, as such action would only tend 
to disturb general commercial relations by embroiling most of the nations of the 
world. Any attempted intervention would certainly have led to a conflict of 
the powers, and would have involved questions of national supremacy, disturbed 
the balance of power, and raised the Chinese question, in which last the United 



